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The  American  literary  tradition  has,  since  the  Puritan 
era,  been  steeped  in  "bearing  witness"  and  testifying.   To 
declare  is  to  validate  one's  personal  experience  as  an 
(author) ization  to  narrate,  proselytize,  critique.   One 
thinks  of  the  Puritans '  jeremiads  and  their  personalized 
"errand  into  the  wilderness,"  Mary  Rowlandson's  captivity 
experience,  slave  narratives,  Thoreau ' s  Walden,  Annie 
Dillard's  Pilgrim  at  Tinker  Creek  and,  certainly,  countless 
other  titles. 

These  essays  partake  of  that  spirit.   Each  piece  voices 
an  individual  response  to  a  collective  endeavor,  and  lest  we 
readers  gloss  "the  military"  as  a  Gestalt,  a  (disem) bodied 
synchronization  of  essential  "parts,"  these  writers  remind  us 
of  the  unique  men  and  women  who,  together,  were  responsible 
for  the  calm  (however  precarious)  following  the  storm. 

I  offer  this  collection  not  only  as  a  commemoration  to 
our  soldiers'  Persian  Gulf  experiences,  but  also  as  a  tribute 
to  my  hard-working  students  who  have  volunteered  for  another 
kind  of  training  —  higher  education,  which,  as  we  all 
sometimes  fear,  can  be  another  type  of  engulfing  experience. 
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Here  Comes  The  Scud 

After  a  long  day's  work,  my  body  exhausted  from  the 
day's  activities  and  the  intense  heat  of  the  day,  I  lie  down 
and  immediately  fall  fast  asleep.   Suddenly,  out  of  nowhere, 
sirens  blare  insanely  overhead  warning  me  that  danger  fast 
approaches.   Dazed  and  confused,  I  quickly  don  my  protective 
mask,  grab  my  gear  and  run  to  the  bunker;  all  of  this  happens 
instinctively  even  though  I  have  never  acted  out  this 
emergency  measure  before. 

Now,  nervously,  I  sit  in  the  bunker,  putting  on  the 
remainder  of  my  equipment,  watching  the  perimeter  and 
listening  to  the  screeching  sirens.   It  is  a  hot,  crystal 
clear  night  in  Saudi  Arabia  and  perspiration  saturates  my 
entire  body.   The  mask  does  not  allow  me  to  breathe  normally 
and  the  air  tastes  stale;  I  feel  claustrophobic.   Nervous  and 
scared,  I  wait  to  find  out  the  reason  for  the  interruption  of 
my  peaceful  slumber. 

Suddenly,  again  out  of  nowhere,  I  hear  an  incredibly 
loud  "boom,"  thundering  in  the  sky.   I  look  up;  the  trails 
from  both  the  Patriot  and  the  Scud  are  painfully  obvious  in 
the  clear  moonlit  sky.   Also,  between  the  trails,  I  see  the 
location  of  the  impact  which  looks  directly  overhead,  but  is 
actually  miles  away. 

There  is  nothing  for  me  to  do  but  wait  to  find  out  the 
repercussions  of  this  attack.   Was  the  Scud  chemical?  Will  I 
live  to  see  tomorrow  or  will  my  parents  be  receiving  the  "I 


regret  to  inform  you"  speech?  Will  there  be  casualties  or 
did  the  Patriot  hit  the  Scud  in  a  "safe"  area?  Will  there  be 
another  attack?   Is  this  the  beginning  of  the  end?   All  these 
questions  are  running  through  my  mind,  tormenting  me.   My 
adrenaline  is  running  so  high,  sleep  has  long  been  forgotten. 

Minutes  pass  like  hours  and  hours  like  days  until 
finally  the  long  awaited  moment  of  truth  is  here.   I  see  a 
man  in  a  desert  uniform  without  his  mask  on,  walking  toward 
me.   I  breathe  a  sigh  of  relief  while  anticipation  engulfs 
me.   His  familiar  face  tells  me,  "All  clear."   I  can  remove 
my  mask  and  journey  back  to  my  tent.   At  3:00  a.m.  I  reach  my 
cot  and  instantly  fall  asleep.   Two  hours  later. . . . 


The  A  and  D  Tent 

On  a  blistering  hot  spring  day  in  Iraq,  I  reluctantly- 
walked  up  to  a  place  I  knew  too  well  as  the  A&D  tent.   This 
place  had  many  memories,  happy  and  not  so  happy.   The  sound 
of  pain  and  suffering  was  still  fresh  in  my  mind,  and  now  it 
was  almost  ghostly  quiet.   The  sun  baked  down  and  the  only 
shade  was  inside  this  place  of  healing  and  death. 

The  sun  shone  brightly  on  the  sand.   As  I  walked  inside 
the  tent,  the  instant  darkness  caused  me  to  stop  and  allow  my 
eyes  to  adjust.   Taking  it  in  at  a  glance,  I  saw  a  make  shift 
emergency  room  that  appeared  to  have  emerged  from  the  past. 

Immediately  on  my  right  was  a  sign  imprinted  with 
"PAD".   A  small  folding  desk  sat  here  with  an  abundance  of 
paper  work  neatly  stacked  on  top.   An  empty  weapons  rack  sat 
behind  the  desk  with  little  tags  hanging  where  the  weapons 
would  go. 

Placed  beside  the  pad  desk  area  was  a  small  table  with  a 
radio  on  top  of  it.   This  piece  of  complex  equipment  is 
responsible  for  all  incoming  and  out  going  patients.   As  I 
looked  at  this  equipment  I  could  hear  the  confusion  coming 
over  the  air  waves  as  a  frustrated  operator  tried  to 
communicate. 

As  I  scanned  further  on  in  this  room  there  were  litters 
stacked  on  litter  stands .   Tables  were  placed  conveniently 
between  two  such  litters .   On  top  of  these  tables  was  a 


multitude  of  medical  equipment.   The  defibulator,  monitor, 
and  suction  apparatus  sat  ready  for  use,  and  the  operating 
room  lights  shown  brightly  on  the  litters  ready  for 
patients.   All  the  supplies  had  been  replenished  since  the 
last  wave  of  casualties  came  through  this  mobile  emergency 
room.   The  items  on  the  table  had  been  cleaned  and  looked 
almost  new.   There  were  seven  of  these  such  stations  and  an 
isle  down  the  middle  for  a  clean  flow  of  patient  and 
personnel  traffic. 

Continuing  on  my  way  through  this  circus  size  tent,  I 
saw  a  small  laboratory.   There  was  a  microscope  neatly  placed 
to  one  side  of  the  table  and  a  great  quantity  of  other 
biological  and  microbiological  equipment  on  the  rest  of  the 
table.   Behind  the  table  was  a  refrigerator  well  stocked  with 
blood  products . 

Across  from  the  laboratory  the  pharmacy  was  located.   A 
massive  assortment  of  medications  was  inside  a  chest  with 
sliding  doors  for  easy  access.   Beside  this  table  sat  a  safe 
containing  all  the  controlled  drugs  such  as  morphine  and 
other  pain  relievers . 

As  I  walked  through  this  mobile  admissions  and 
disposition  tent,  I  could  almost  see  the  commotion  of  the 
massive  casualties  and  the  personnel  hurriedly  moving  around. 
I  hoped  that  this  facility  would  never  have  to  be  used  again. 


Priorities 


Immortality  is  the  notion  of  youth.   She  always  had  high 
expectations ,  "When  I  graduate  from  school . . . , "  When  I  get 
married. . . , "  "When  I  have  my  own  home. . . , "  this  was  her 
litany  as  she  moved  from  one  stage  of  her  life  into  the 
next.   Never  really  satisfied  with  the  present,  she  made 
plans  for  the  future,  oblivious  to  the  fact  that  the  future 
holds  no  guarantees.   And  then  came  the  Persian  Gulf. 

Elizabeth  remembered  it  from  geography  class  years 
before,  as  an  insignificant  body  of  water  far  away.   She 
wasn't  even  sure  if  it  was  in  Asia  or  Africa.   Tom  was  in  the 
Army  and  away  for  training.   She'd  ask  him  when  he  called. 
Iraq,  Saudi  Arabia,  Kuwait,  there  was  nothing  in  these 
countries  that  was  a  threat.   She  had  been  lulled  into  the 
belief  that  the  communist  menace  was  diminishing  and  that 
world  peace  was  now  secure. 

Tom  returned  from  his  maneuvers  and  scoffed  at  the  idea 
that  there  would  be  a  war.   Everything  would  be  settled 
diplomatically.   He  had  been  to  Vietnam  when  they  were 
engaged;  now  his  twenty  years  were  almost  up.   Their 
retirement  plans  were  being  made  and  soon  they  would  finally 
be  able  to  be  happy. 

Friday  afternoon  Tom  came  home  with  a  sullen  look.   "We 
leave  in  three  weeks,"  he  said.   Elizabeth  was  astounded. 
This  wasn't  in  their  plans.   In  four  months  they  were 


supposed  to  have  a  little  house  with  a  white  picket  fence  and 
live  happily  ever  after.   Her  fairy  tale  had  suddenly  turned 
into  a  nightmare.   How  could  they  fit  all  of  their  dreams 
into  the  next  three  weeks? 

The  days  passed  quickly  as  preparations  were  made.   They 
tried  to  spend  as  much  time  together  as  possible. 
Reminiscing,  they  were  able  to  forget,  if  only  for  a  moment, 
that  soon  they  would  part.   Finally  his  day  of  departure 
dawned  and  they  said  their  good-byes .   "Make  sure  you  get 
enough  sleep,"  he  said.   "Write  often,"  she  replied. 

Her  days  turned  into  an  endless  blur  of  work  and  sleep. 
Any  free  time  she  had  was  spent  reading  the  papers  or 
watching  the  newscasts .   She  switched  from  channel  to  channel 
always  hoping  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  him. 

Days  slowly  turned  into  weeks  and  weeks  became  months. 
Faithfully,  Elizabeth  wrote  to  him  every  night,  cheerfully 
telling  the  events  of  the  day  and  always  professing  her  love 
and  devotion.   As  she  closed  her  eyes  to  sleep  she  prayed  he 
would  return;  somehow  the  dream  of  the  white  picket  fence 
vanished  and  all  she  wanted  was  Tom  back  in  her  arms . 

The  war  was  brief .   America  was  victorious  over  an  enemy 
whose  might  was  overestimated.   Elizabeth  was  elated.   Tom 
had  survived  and  he  would  be  coming  home. 

With  the  fury  of  a  storm,  preparations  were  made  for 
Tom's  arrival.   The  house  was  cleaned  and  the  refrigerator 
stocked  with  his  favorite  foods .   Elizabeth  bought  a  bright 
yellow  dress  so  he  could  see  her  from  the  plane  and  made  a 
sign  that  said  "I  LOVE  YOU"  in  six  inch  letters. 

April  26th  arrived  and  Elizabeth  left  early  or  the 
airport.   Driving  down  the  highway  she  looked  back  upon  the 


past  months.   Retirement  didn't  seem  like  a  priority  any 
longer.   The  white  picket  fence  was,  after  all,  a  dream.   As 
Tom  walked  down  the  steps  from  the  airplane  and  into  her 
arms ,  dreams  didn ' t  seem  important .   They  had  faced  their 
mortality;  this  time  they  had  survived.   What  would  their 
future  hold?   It  no  longer  mattered.   Right  now  she  had  today 
and  it  was  too  precious  to  waste  worrying  about  tomorrow. 


America  at  War 

Though  the  public  spirit  supported  both  World  War  II 
and,  a  half  century  later,  the  Gulf  War,  the  differences 
between  the  two  crises  reflect  the  differences  in  the 
country's  rapid  social  and  technological  growth.   Both 
conflicts  were  fought  on  battlefields  outside  the  continental 
United  States.   Symbolisms  were  used  to  boost  morale;  the  "V" 
for  victory  hand  sign  was  popular  in  the  1940' s  and  in  the 
9o's   the  yellow  ribbons  were  draped  everywhere,  mounted  on 
front  doors.   There  the  similarities  end. 

Some  months  following  the  Japanese  attack  on  Pearl 
Harbor  and  the  resulting  declaration  of  war  by  the  United 
States,  the  Selective  Service  was  initiated.   Young  men  were 
"drafted"  to  be  in  one  or  another  branch  of  our  fighting 
forces.   New  auxiliary  corps  were  instituted  which  encouraged 
women  to  serve  in  capacities  other  than  nursing.   The  W.A.C. 
(Women's  Army  Corps),  W.A.V.E.S  (Women  Accepted  for  Volunteer 
Emergency  Service)  and  the  W.A.F.  (Women  in  the  Air  Force) 
generally  recruited  office  clerks,  supply  personnel  and 
record  keepers . 

How  very  different  were  the  troops  mobilized  in  the 
desert  shield/desert  storm  emergency!   Because  reserve  troops 
were  called  into  action,  the  armed  forces  consisted  entirely 
of  volunteers.   Men's  and  women's  training  had  been  on  an 
even  level;  females  were  no  longer  merely  "office  personnel." 


In  World  War  II,  getting  our  fighting  men  to  the  combat 
areas  meant  long  rides  across  the  country  by  train  and  then 
longer  journeys  across  the  ocean  by  troop  ships.   Loved  ones 
left  at  home  were  never  quite  sure  where  the  men  were 
stationed  as  the  principal  means  of  communication  was  the  "V" 
mail  letter.   This  was  a  photocopied  sheet  that  was  always 
heavily  censored. 

During  the  Desert  Storm  emergency,  cargo  jets  speedily 
transported  troops  and  equipment  to  Saudi  Arabia.   Every  day 
all  across  the  United  States  the  American  people  were  able  to 
turn  on  their  television  sets  and  see  pictures  of  what  was 
taking  place  half  way  around  the  world.   Many  folks  were 
fortunate  enough  to  be  able  to  see  and  speak  to  their  loved 
ones  via  satelite. 

After  the  signing  of  the  peace  treaty  aboard  the  U.S.S. 
"Missouri"  on  September  2,  1945,  the  United  States 
experienced  a  period  of  extreme  financial  prosperity. 
Returning  veterans  married  and  were  in  the  market  for  homes 
so  the  building  business  boomed.   The  "GI  Bill"  for  education 
enabled  men  to  seek  higher  education.   Automobiles  had  not 
been  manufactured  during  the  war  years  so  there  was  a  need 
for  production  of  new  models  creating  many  new  jobs  in  that 
industry. 

Although  World  War  II  was  fought  over  a  four  year 
period,  the  Gulf  War  was  a  brief  six  weeks.   When  hostilities 
ceased  in  the  desert  of  Saudi  Arabia  and  troops  began 
returning  to  the  United  States,  they  found  economical 
conditions  at  home  in  sad  shape.   Many  had  no  jobs  to  return 
to  as  several  businesses  had  either  filed  for  bankruptcy  or 
had  phased  out  certain  aspects  of  their  operations . 


Two  major  conflicts  fought  fifty  years  apart  have  still 
not  been  able  to  secure  the  elusive  goal  -  peace  and 
prosperity  for  all!   Will  another  war  a  half  century  from  now 
be  necessary?   I  can  imagine  the  symbolism  of  the  American 
flag  emblazoned  on  a  space  ship  carrying  its  crew  of  well 
trained  men  and  women  to  another  battlefield  outside  the 
continental  United  States.   I  wonder  if,  upon  their  return, 
there  could  be  peace  -  peace  on  the  earth  as  we  know  it 
today . 


Combat  Roles 

The  troops  returned  from  the  Gulf  War  and  everyone 
received  a  hero's  welcome.   Everyone.   They  had  all  served 
diligently  for  those  nine  months .   They  fought  for  that 
common  goal  whether  they  agreed  with  why  they  were  there  or 
not.   Yet  here  at  home  the  question  of  whether  or  not  women 
should  go  into  combat  was  rearing  its  head,  trying  once  again 
to  get  answered.   This  subject  has  been  a  burning  issue 
within  our  society  for  some  time  now.   And  to  date,  every 
time  the  matter  surfaces  Congress  manages  to  debate  it  back 
into  obscurity. 

The  United  States  has  a  dramatic  history  of  war.   And  in 
of  those  wars  women  have  had  an  active  role.   During  the 
Civil  War  women  often  followed  their  husbands .   Others  chose 
to  carry  matters  further  by  impersonating  men,  which  meant 
performing  the  same  assigned  duties  as  the  rest  of  the 
soldiers.   In  World  War  I  and  II  women  served  military  duties 
as  WACEs  (Women's  Army  Corps),  WAFs  (Women's  Air  Force),  and 
WAVs  (the  Navy's  Women's  corps).   Their  primary  duties  were 
support  activities,  taking  on  the  responsibilities  their  male 
counterparts  were  no  longer  available  to  fulfill.   However, 
it  was  not  uncommon  for  them  to  enter  into  combat,  that 
mysterious  grey  line  of  combat  and  combat  support 
disappearing  when  the  needs  of  war  dictated.   More  current 
history  placed  women  on  the  battlefields  of  Vietnam  where 
bombs  failed  to  discriminate  between  the  sexes  as  they 
killed.   In  the  invasion  of  Grenada  female  pilots  flew  combat 


missions  due  to  personnel  shortages  and  were  often  told  not 
to  acknowledge  their  participation  since  it  was  illegal. 
However,  it  was  the  female  troops  in  Panama  with  their  noted 
victory  that  caused  people  to  genuinely  question  woman's  role 
in  combat.   And  when  the  women  served  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
War,  it  further  stirred  the  desire  for  an  answer. 

One  might  ask  why  it  should  be  an  issue  at  all,  women 
going  into  combat.   As  much  as  we  may  not  wish  to  admit  it, 
we  still  live  in  a  predominately  male  oriented  society.   And 
that  society  still  believes  in  Mom,  country,  and  the  American 
way,  which  so  far  has  not  meant  that  Mom  should  be  out  there 
fighting  for  Life,  Liberty,  and  Freedom. 

Those  opposing  women's  combat  duties  continue  to  argue 
on  the  basis  of  physical  and  mental  limitations  of  women. 
They  quickly  point  out  that  there  are  different  standards  for 
the  Physical  Fitness  Test  used.   But  they  choose  to  ignore 
that  those  standards  are  set  by  the  Surgeon  General  and  not 
by  the  women  within.   These  people  also  like  to  use  women's 
menstrual  cycles  and  hormonal  changes  as  another  excuse.   Yet 
whenever  asked  to  provide  evidence  of  any  major,  or  for  that 
fact,  minor,  exercise  that  came  to  a  halt  because  of  its 
female  participants,  no  one  can  produce  it.   Neither  can 
anyone  demonstrate  women  are  irrational  due  to  that  hormonal 
imbalance  brought  on  during  their  "time  of  the  month." 

A  few  points  that  are  offered  to  those  individuals  to 
consider  are  these: 

1.    Military  Occupational  Specialty  schools  make  no 
exceptions  based  on  sex  as  to  who  graduates;  it's  strictly 
Pass  or  Fail. 


2 .  Weapons  Qualification  Standards  are  the  same  for 
men  and  women.   (Marksman,  Sharpshooter,  or  Expert) 

3.  Airborne  and  Air  assault  courses  maintain  the  same 
requirements  of  both  sexes . 

4.  Units  with  additional  fitness  training  standards, 
ie;  4-mile  run  in  thirty-two  minutes,  12-mile  ruck  march  in 
three  and  one  half  hours,  swim  test  of  three  complete  laps  of 
the  pool,  simply  want  the  standards  met  because  those 
standards  determine  the  combat  readiness  of  the  unit. 

It  cannot  be  debated  in  earnest  whether  or  not  women  can 
handle  combat  emotionally  any  more  than  it  can  be  debated 
whether  or  not  men  can  handle  combat  emotionally.   No  one  has 
the  ability  to  decide  that  because  each  individual's  make  up 
is  different  and  will  react  accordingly  in  any  given 
situation. 

War  takes  a  tremendous  toll  on  anyone  touched  by  its 
sinister  hand.   So  why  should  men  be  the  only  ones,  in  theory 
and  by  law,  gripped? 


Desert  Storm  vs .  Vietnam 

The  United  States  has  been  through  many  wars  and  other 
military  actions.   Pain  and  suffering  have  always  been 
inevitable,  but  the  effect  on  the  personnel  involved  was,  in 
these  two  conflicts,  altogether  different.   Vietnam  was 
painful  in  all  situations,  but  in  Operation  Desert  Storm  this 
was  not  the  case. 

Operation  Desert  Storm  was  a  rapid  deployment 
operation.   During  the  first  part  of  the  pre-war,  a  vast 
multitude  of  armed  forces  were  deployed  to  Saudi  Arabia, 
enough  to  set  up,  fight,  and  clean  up  after  a  large  scale 
war.   The  militaries  were  at  full  strength  in  a  short  period 
of  time  and  were  in  battle  positions  months  prior  to  the 
beginning  of  the  war. 

In  the  Vietnam  conflict  the  fighting  had  already  begun 
when  the  soldiers  of  the  United  States  arrived  in  that 
country.   Thus,  the  personnel  involved  had  no  time  to  get 
acclimated  to  Vietnam  or  to  get  used  to  the  very  idea  of 
war.   The  military  also  had  to  set  up  their  fighting 
positions  while  the  conflict  was  in  full  stride  causing 
additional  confusion  and  casualties. 

During  Operation  Desert  Storm,  however,  the  troops  were 
upset  with  the  fact  that  the  war  didn ' t  start  until  January 
16,  1991.   To  the  troops,  this  delay  meant  that  they  had  to 
be  away  from  their  families  for  a  longer  period  of  time.   In 
this  conflict,  the  men  were  highly  trained  in  their  jobs  and 


in  the  jobs  of  others  around  them.   This  had  a  lot  to  do  with 
the  brevity  of  this  war.   The  troops'  anger  also  helped  to 
motivate  them  to  get  the  job  done  fast  and  efficiently. 
Because  of  the  delay  prior  to  the  war,  the  higher  ups  had  a 
chance  to  look  at  the  battle  plans  with  the  soldiers  in 
place,  making  any  changes  necessary. 

During  the  Vietnam  conflict,  many  soldiers  were  enraged 
at  the  fact  that  they  were  drafted  and  unwillingly  pulled 
away  from  their  families .   The  military  also  did  not  have  the 
Esprit  de  Corps  that  the  modern  military  now  has.   The  fact 
that  these  soldiers  were  drafted  caused  a  lot  of  problems  in 
many  ways .   The  troops  were  not  trained  as  well  as  active 
duty  troops;  the  draftees  usually  have  ten  to  fifteen  weeks 
to  transform  from  civilian  to  soldier.   The  Vietnam  soldiers' 
lack  of  training  caused  a  lack  of  proficiency  in  many  skills 
and  knowledge  of  some  skills  could  mean  life  or  death.   The 
conflict  in  Vietnam  was  considered  a  police  action  making  the 
soldiers  fire  their  weapons  only  when  fired  upon.   For  all  of 
these  reasons,  and  certainly  many  more,  the  Vietnam  conflict 
was  a  long  and  drawn  out  affair. 

When  the  Saudi  war  was  over  and  the  troops  finally  came 
home  to  the  United  States,  they  finally  realized  that  what 
the  news  was  telling  them  was  true.   The  people  of  the  United 
States  were  one  hundred  percent  behind  us .   The  welcome  home 
was  magnificent;  the  country  we  had  left  had  changed  while  we 
were  gone  to  a  super  patriotic  nation.   We  had  heard  rumor  of 
this  change  on  the  news  and  received  support  mail  but  really 
had  no  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  support.   All  of  this 
made  the  troops  feel  wanted  and  appreciated  for  the  task  that 
they  had  successfully  completed. 


After  the  Vietnam  conflict,  there  were  no  welcome  home 
parades,  no  welcome  homes,  no  anything  but  anti-war 
demonstrations .   The  nation  almost  hated  the  soldiers  for 
what  they  had  done  in  Vietnam.   This,  obviously,  made  the 
troops  feel  like  hiding  and  not  showing  their  faces . 
Further,  many  soldiers  had  a  vast  amount  of  psychological 
problems  which  still  can  be  seen  today,  especially  in 
substance  abuse  problems ;  many  of  the  soldiers  never  received 
counseling  or  any  help  dealing  with  what  they  had  been 
through . 

There  are  many  difference  between  the  conflicts  of  the 
past  and  the  conflicts  of  the  present.   At  least,  on  a 
positive  note,  the  United  States  has  learned  from  its 
mistakes  and  has  restored  its  public  image.   This 
transformation  will  not  only  help  the  soldiers  of  the  present 
and  the  future,  but  help  heal  the  ones  from  the  past. 


Mission  Walt 

Surrounded  by  the  enormous  Arabian  desert  sits  a  lone 
helicopter.   In  the  dead  of  night,  this  helicopter,  painted 
flat  black,  is  barely  visible  except  for  the  green  lights 
coming  from  the  cockpit . 

Seated  within  are  ten  men;  of  the  ten,  two  are  pilots, 
dressed  in  drab  coveralls  wearing  green  helmets  with  black 
night  vision  goggles.   Sitting  directly  behind  the  pilots  are 
the  door  gunners;  each  of  them  sit  behind  a  heavy  laser 
guided  machine  gun  capable  of  firing  two  thousand  rounds  per 
minute.   Behind  the  door  gunners,  sit  eight  men,  all  wearing 
black  stocking  caps .   Their  faces  are  camouflaged  with  dark 
green  and  black  stripes,  and  blackened  sweat  rolls  off  the 
their  faces . 

Each  man  wears  a  uniform  with  tan  and  brown  patches 
mixed  throughout  the  apparel.   They  all  sit  on  dark  green 
ruck  sacks,  and  in  their  arms  they  cradle  either  black  rifles 
or  machine  guns .   Around  their  waists  are  strapped  belts  with 
five  or  six  pouches  containing  ninety  rounds  of  ammunition. 

A  mat  which  covers  the  entire  floor  is  soft  to  the  touch 
but  hardly  comforting.   It  is  a  kevlar  mat,  bullet  resistant. 

To  the  rear  of  the  helicopter  is  located  a  large  metal 
container  wrapped  in  the  same  material  as  is  on  the  floor. 
The  container  is  the  extra  fuel  tank,  capable  of  holding  the 
needed  five  hundred  extra  gallons  of  fuel  for  the  mission. 

Outside  there  are  men  dressed  in  green  flight  suits 
scrambling  around  ensuring  that  nothing  is  near  the 


helicopter  as  it  prepares  to  start  its  engines.   The  man 
standing  in  front  of  the  helicopter  gives  the  "thumbs  up" 
sign  to  the  pilot,  and  with  a  nod  from  the  pilot  the  man 
outside  steps  away. 

The  engines  start  to  crank  and  at  first  it  is  a  humming 
noise  then  switches  to  a  whine  and  then  increases  an  almost 
unbearable  scream  as  the  engines  finally  start.   The  whole 
time  the  engines  are  starting,  the  copter  is  rattling  and 
rocking  back  and  forth  as  if  it  wants  to  tear  itself  apart. 
The  helicopter  starts  to  roll  down  the  hard  packed  sand 
runway.   The  sand  blown  around  from  the  propeller  blade 
creates  a  mini  sand  storm,  so  severe  that  the  men  cannot  see 
ten  feet  out  the  window. 

The  ascent  of  the  helicopter  is  an  abrupt  one,  stopping 
only  when  it  reaches  a  height  of  75  feet.   As  it  starts  to 
increase  its  forward  momentum  the  vibrations  decrease.   When 
the  speed  has  reached  one  hundred  thirty  knots,  the  pilot 
indicates  with  a  sweeping  motion  of  his  hand  that  they  are 
about  to  descend  to  an  elevation  of  20  feet.   The  drop  is  so 
swift  that  the  men's  stomachs  end  up  in  their  throats. 

Wearing  their  night  vision  goggles  (which  will  turn 
everything  from  darkness  to  daylight),  the  men  are  peering 
out  into  the  vast  waste  land;  nothing  is  seen  except  an 
occasional  herd  of  camels  here  and  there. 

Flying  over  the  last  friendly  position  and  into  enemy 
land,  the  pilot,  sweat  pouring  from  his  forehead,  sees  an 
explosion  on  the  ground  sending  a  bright  read  projectile 
hurling  towards  the  helicopter.   He  yells  into  the  tiny 
microphone  which  protrudes  from  his  helmet  for  the  men  to 


hold  on,  and  at  the  same  time  he  pulls  on  the  vibrating 
throttle,  trying  too  late  to  avoid  the  burning  missile. 


A  Short  Ground  War 

Darkness  came  over  the  land  as  the  sun  slipped  under  the 
sandy  horizon.   A  massive  ground  war  was  soon  to  begin,  and 
all  of  us  soldiers,  in  our  tents,  were  restless.   We  broke 
the  tension  by  telling  jokes  until  the  lights  went  out. 
Laughter  helped  us  block  out  the  engine  noise  of  the  bombers 
flying  overhead,  but  as  I  closed  my  eyes  to  sleep,  I  prayed 
for  safety  for  myself  and  my  fellow  soldiers. 

The  next  day  I  awoke,  listened  to  the  radio  news  and 
found  out  that  the  ground  war  had  begun.   Our  higher 
headquarters  gave  us  orders  to  move  into  Iraq  and  set  up  the 
hospital.   I  quickly  packed  one  duffel  bag  and  a  rucksac  in 
preparation  for  the  long  and  dangerous  trip. 

I  was  cramped  in  the  back  of  a  two  and  a  half  ton  truck 
for  our  journey  into  war  with  nine  other  soldiers  and  their 
equipment.   We  formed  a  convoy  consisting  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  vehicles  that  spread  out  a  distance  of  two  miles  and 
traveled  into  Iraq  at  fifteen  miles  per  hour,  staying 
directly  behind  the  vehicle  in  front  of  us.   There  was  plenty 
of  food  and  water  on  board,  so  we  did  not  worry  about 
starving  or  being  thirsty;  we  only  worried  about  our  destiny. 

One  thing  we  never  expected  to  happen  happened.   A 
terrible  sand  storm  hit  just  as  we  crossed  the  border  into 
Iraq.   The  canvas  top  on  our  truck  was  shredded  by  the 
cutting  wind,  and  visibility  was  so  poor  that  the  drivers  had 
trouble  following  the  vehicle  in  front  of  them.   We  were 


forced  to  stop  and  wait  out  the  storm  and  spent  a  miserable 
night  in  the  back  of  the  truck,  cramped  and  cold.   I  was 
never  able  to  sleep  while  sitting  up,  no  matter  how  tired  I 
was ,  and  I  envied  the  other  soldiers  who  could  rest 
peacefully  in  an  upright  position,  while  I  spent  that  night 
thinking  longingly  of  my  family  and  friends  back  home. 
Finally,  morning  came;  the  winds  calmed,  our  truck  engine 
started,  and  we  were  on  our  way. 

It  was  dusk  when  we  arrived  at  our  final  site,  having 
traveled  for  thirty-six  and  a  half  hours.   There  was  much  to 
be  done:  tents  needed  to  be  pitched,  the  hospital  had  to  be 
set  up,  and  we  had  to  guard  our  perimeter.   We  worked 
together,  erecting  the  hospital  and  sleep  tent  area,  and  it 
was  well  after  midnight  when  we  finished  our  tasks.   I  walked 
to  the  sleep  tent  area,  searching  for  a  vacant  cot  and  fell 
asleep  immediately  after  locating  one,  my  tired  body 
collapsing. 

Morning  came  and  I  felt  somewhat  rested  as  I  prepared  to 
care  for  the  incoming  casualties.   I  expected  the  casualties 
to  be  American,  but  I  was  surprised  to  find  the  casualties  we 
treated  were  predominantly  Iraqi  soldiers .   I  carried  them 
from  the  helicopter  to  the  Emergency  Room  on  litters,  and  I 
could  see  in  their  eyes  that  they  needed  our  help.   The 
casualties  were  badly  burned,  dirty,  and  hungry,  and  most 
were  suffering  from  traumatic  amputations  and  lacerations. 
The  ones  who  could  speak  to  our  translator  told  him  they  had 
had  no  food  for  a  week  and  were  left  in  the  desert  to  die. 

The  choppers  dropping  off  casualties  decreased  somewhat 
the  second  day,  and  we  were  able  to  get  more  rest.   I  took 
advantage  of  this  opportunity,  but  I  had  trouble  falling 


asleep  after  seeing  so  many  people  suffering  from  such 
serious  injuries.   I  felt  better  in  the  morning,  when  we  were 
told  the  ground  war  was  over  and  we  would  not  be  receiving 
any  more  casualties.   Our  mission  in  Iraq  lasted  five  days; 
three  of  those  five  days  we  received  casualties,  and  the 
other  days  were  spent  packing  up  to  leave  Iraq.   I  felt  our 
mission  there  was  complete,  and  I  was  more  than  ready  to 
begin  my  long  journey  back  home. 


The  Press  During  the  Gulf  War 

From  day  one  of  this  event,  the  press  and  television 
crews  were  hard  at  work  covering  the  Gulf  War.   On  January 
16th,  at  approximately  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  the 
bombing  started.   The  intensity  of  the  war's  commencement  was 
felt  throughout  the  country.   Reporters  with  their  chemical 
masks  at  their  sides  brought  the  public  coverage  of  scud 
missiles  being  blown  out  of  the  dark  skyline.   Sirens  were 
blowing  throughout  the  city  of  Bahrein,  and  journalists  were 
seeking  safe  havens  in  protective  shelters .   Reports  were 
coming  in  while  Iraq  was  under  heavy  bombardment.   CNN 
reporter  Peter  Arnet  was  covering  the  bombing  in  Baghdad;  he 
showed  the  American  viewers  live  coverage  of  the  Iraqis 
shooting  surface  to  air  missiles  at  the  overhead  planes.   It 
looked  like  a  bizarre  Fourth  of  July  with  the  whole  skyline 
filled  with  lights. 

The  news  was  collected,  written  and  distributed  as  it 
happened.   The  major  journalists  behind  this  effort  were 
reporters  like  Dan  Rather,  Peter  Jennings,  Tom  Brokow  and 
Bernard  Shaw.   These  men  were  constantly  involved  in 
transmitting  to  the  American  public  the  news  of  what  was 
going  on  day  by  day  in  the  Persian  Gulf.   From  the  time  the 
first  bomb  exploded  to  the  very  end  of  the  war,  the  press  had 
the  American  viewers  glued  to  their  televisions  sets. 

However,  the  media  didn't  get  involved  with  all  the 
front  line  killing.   During  the  Vietnam  conflict  the  press 


was  allowed  to  be  right  there  by  the  soldier's  side.   The 
reporters  witnessed  the  brutal  killings  and  daily  sent  back 
photographs  and  detailed  accounts .   But  in  this  recent 
conflict,  the  President  did  not  let  press  personnel  have  the 
freedom  it  had  in  Vietnam.   This  caused  a  lot  of  speculation. 
The  press  had  to  stay  in  press  pools  to  get  information.   Bob 
Simon  and  his  CBS  crew  strayed  from  the  pool  into  Kuwait  but 
didn't  succeed  in  obtaining  more  accurate  details.   They  were 
presumed  to  be  missing  but  were  abducted  by  the  Iraqi  army 
and  transported  to  Baghdad  for  questioning. 

As  people  observed  on  television,  the  media  tried  to 
obtain  information  from  press  conferences.   The  military  told 
journalists  what  they  (the  military)  thought  journalists 
needed  to  know.   Reporters  were  uneasy  because  military 
security  forced  them  to  remain  unaware  of  what  military 
strategy  was  in  the  planning.   This  restriction  was  a 
necessary  and  positive  tactic  of  the  Pentagon  and  President 
Bush.   Mandating  a  press  pool  kept  innocent  people  from 
getting  hurt  and  information  from  getting  into  the  wrong 
hands . 

The  military  handled  the  press  coverage  far  more 
efficently  than  they  did  during  the  Vietnam  conflict. 
Reporters  working  along  side  soldiers  affected  stress  on 
soldiers.   In  the  Gulf,  this  wasn't  a  problem  because  the 
media  wasn't  allowed  to  get  into  the  every  day  business  of 
the  soldiers  and  their  actions . 

Journalists  covered  the  Gulf  War  in  as  great  an  amount 
of  details  as  they  could,  and  as  our  soldiers  returned  home, 
the  media  helped  create  an  image  of  how  heroic  our  men  and 
women  are.   Our  military  system  is  the  best  in  the  world  and 


the  media  helped  reinforce  this  image.   If  you  were  a  soldier 
or  family  member  who  wasn't  a  participant  in  Desert  Storm, 
whether  you  were  for  or  against  it,  you  can't  deny  that  the 
press  covered  the  war  with  great  fervor.   The  primary 
accomplishment  was  to  let  the  American  people  know  what  was 
going  on  with  the  armed  forces  as  the  world  let  Saddam 
Hussein  know  who  was  (is)  the  boss. 


The  Home  Coming 

King  Khalid  Military  City,  my  "home"  for  the  last  three 
weeks.   Time  was  really  starting  to  drag,  endless  days  of 
getting  up  and  trying  to  find  things  to  do.   I  hoped  that  it 
would  end  soon  but  I  didn't  see  an  end  in  sight. 

I  thought  back  to  that  November  day,  the  day  this  all 
started.   1990  was  not  a  bad  year,  business  as  usual.   "What 
could  go  wrong?"  I  wondered.   I  soon  learned  never  to  take 
anything  for  granted. 

I  remember  returning  home  from  work  and  my  mother 
telling  me  the  Massachusetts  National  Guard  had  called.   I 
didn't  think  too  much  about  it.   "Iraq",  "Saddam  Hussein", 
all  names  and  places  a  million  miles  away.   In  the  coming 
months  I  was  going  to  be  thoroughly  familiar  with  them.   I 
called  the  number  she  gave  me  and  that ' s  when  I  got  a  wake  up 
call  -  "...be  at  the  Newton  Armory  tomorrow  at  7:00  A.M., 
we've  been  activated  for  duty  in  the  Middle  East."   I  hung  up 
and  thought  about  the  news .   The  worst  thoughts  went  through 
my  mind.   Will  I  survive  this  war? 

I  also  remember  the  training  at  Fort  Devens .   We  trained 
with  weapons  and  for  the  dreaded  threat  of  chemical  weapons . 
I  wondered  if  they  would  ever  be  used.   The  training  went  on 
and  on.   Maybe  we  won't  go,  I  hoped,  even  though  I  knew  such 
hope  was  a  last  ditch  effort  to  save  ourselves  from  the 
truth.   We  were  going,  we  just  didn't  know  when. 


Finally,  the  time  came  and  we  gathered  with  our  platoon 
sergeant.   "OK  guys,  this  is  what  you've  been  waiting  for." 
He  announced  that  we  were  leaving  January  15.   I  guess  we've 
done  the  training.   We  were  ready,  at  least  as  ready  as  we 
could  be. 

After  all  the  good  byes  and  festivities,  we  were  off  to 
Westover  Air  Force  Base.   The  stage  was  set.   Step  one  had 
been  completed. 

We  arrived  at  King  Faud  Airport,  Saudi  Arabia.   I 
remember  getting  off  the  plane  and  feeling  the  hot,  dry 
heat.   Miles  and  miles  of  desert  unfolded  before  us.   The 
plane  refueled  and  took  off,  my  last  connection  to  the  United 
States .   This  was  to  become  my  home  for  the  next  five  months . 

The  time  went  by  and  we  learned  to  live  with  the  hot 
days  and  cold  nights .  We  survived  the  food  and  miserable 
surroundings,  and  soon,  half  the  battle  was  won. 

The  air  war  started.   We  watched  the  planes  fly 
overhead.   The  good  news,  "Keep  it  up  guys!"   People  were 
yelling  from  the  ground  as  if  they  could  be  heard.   We  heard 
the  battles  at  night  and  the  artillery  and  rocket  barrages . 
Things  were  definitely  escalating.   "So  this  is  war",  I 
thought  to  myself. 

The  ground  war  started  and  things  were  moving  very 
quickly.   We  helped  the  1st  Infantry  Division  through  the 
breaches  into  Iraq.   By  now  it  was  exciting;  rows  of  American 
and  British  tanks  sped  through  while  helicopters  and  jets 
flew  overhead.   "This  is  kind  of  exciting,"  I  thought  as  they 
sped  onward  to  points  unknown.   In  my  thoughts,  I  wished  them 
luck;  they  would  need  it. 


After  100  hours  of  tank  and  ground  force  attack,  we 
heard  the  news  on  the  B.B.C:   "President  Bush  has  suspended 
Military  operations  against  Iraq. "  I  heard  the  cheers  from 
all  the  tents.   I'll  be  home  soon! 

King  Khalid  Military  City,  the  last  point  of  our 
journey.   We  waited  for  a  date  of  departure  and  we  soon  got 
it. 

May  6,  1991,  the  Arabian  sun  was  high  and  cold  night 
broke  into  the  heat  of  a  new  day.   We  woke  and  grabbed  our 
gear.   The  trucks  were  waiting;  we  loaded  up  and  headed  for 
the  airport,  proceeded  through  customs  and  waited  to  board 
the  plane.   This  would  soon  be  over. 

We  boarded  the  plane  and  flew  to  Rhein-Main  Airport  in 
Germany.   The  cool  air  hit  us  and  we  shivered.   I  heard 
someone  say,  "Damn  it's  cold  here,"  but  it  was  great  to  see 
green  grass  and  houses  and  to  know  we  were  almost  home. 

We  left  Germany  and  the  anticipation  was  killing  me. 
What  had  happened  since  I  was  gone?   Could  things  have 
changed  at  home?   Would  I  be  the  same?   All  the  questions  I 
had  left  with  were  solved,  but  now  200  more  took  their 
places . 

The  plane  hit  the  runway  at  Westover  Air  Base  in  the 
pouring  rain.   I  didn't  care  what  the  weather  was,  I  was 
finally  home! 

The  walk  off  the  plane  was  like  a  dream.   It  was  like 
the  war  never  happened.   It  didn't  take  long  to  forget  what 
had  happened,  if  only  for  the  day.   Everything  had  worked 
out.   I  was  home  and  happy  to  be  there.   Everything  was  all 
right. 


I  remember  entering  the  hangar  and  hearing  the  bands 
playing.   People  were  cheering  and  shaking  our  hands.   I 
looked  into  the  crowd  and  saw  my  brother  and  father  holding  a 
"Welcome  Home  Mike"  sign.   The  mourning  faces  I  had  left  in 
January  were  now  joyous  ones  and  a  sad  event  had  turned  into 
a  party.   I  was  glad  to  be  home. 


